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SLOW BUSINESS 


Indoor entertainment is back — with capacity limits — but venues, 
fans, and performers aren't ready to rock just yet. ps 
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And by the way, others agree with you. 
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THESHOW MUSTGOON 


.. eventually. San Francisco has 
given the green light to indoor 
performances, but it will likely be 
months before you see any shows. 
BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
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RIDE-OR-DIE 


During the pandemic, Bay Wheels 
bikes served a diverse cohort and 
helped people make essential trips. 
BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
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HORNY MUSIC 


‘In Defense of Ska, anew book by 
local author Aaron Carnes, reframes 
skanking. 

BY MIKE HUGUENOR 
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NFTHC 


Non-fungible tokens are becoming 
a hot new trend and legal cannabis 
is getting involved. But is there fire 
behind the smoke? 

BY ZACK RUSKIN 
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THINKFAST 


Andrew St. James of Fast Times and 
Juan Wayne aims to unify and elevate 
San Francisco's music scene. 

BY WILL REISMAN 
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That's the American way. 


San Francisco Values 


mally end the war in Afghanistan, stating his intention to bring 
the troops home before the 20th anniversary of the Sept. 11 at- 
tacks. About time. 

Common sense tells us that soldiers returning to the Bay Area will 
find that family and friends are happy to have them home. But ac- 
cording to a recent report published in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
those same soldiers are also likely to find that their civilian counter- 
parts want them to stay inside their homes as well. 

Apparently, a Chronicle analysis of cell phone location data (creepy, 
we know) “revealed that San Franciscans had the greatest decrease in 
time spent away from home of any major metropolitan county in the 
U.S over the past year.” Alameda and Santa Clara counties weren't far 
behind in their commitment to staying home. 

Given that I recently returned from a road trip to Montana, I have to 
wonder how much of this has to do with politics and virtue signaling. 

When stopping for gas and grub in Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Montana, I can report that I saw very few masks. As I often do, I 
found myself guessing at the internal monologues of the individuals 
who scrutinized my face covering. Was a liberal wuss? One of the 
sheeple? Did my California plates mark me as a denizen of the worst 
nanny state of them all? 

The cover of the latest issue of the National Review features an 
illustration of a string of SUVs crossing what appears to be the Bixby 
Canyon Bridge — all of them with U-Haul trailers in tow. The head- 
line reads: “California Leaving: The Golden State and its Self-Inflicted 
Discontents.” I feel attacked. But I also kinda get it. 

I too often wonder whether my neighbors fully understand the 
germ theory of disease when | see them walking about, in the open 
air, double masked. I too have concerns about Orwellian governmen- 
tal overreach when I read proposals for vaccine passports. 

But, then again, in the past several years — through the #MeToo 
movement, the Trump presidency, and the resurgence of Black Lives 
Matter — I’ve been damn proud of my nanny state. We may have 
onerous taxes, terrible traffic, and a tendency to go a little overboard 
on the Left Coast woo-woo, sure... but when it comes to being inten- 
tional about pushing aside toxic masculinity, institutional racism, and 
big business-funded pseudoscience in the interest of true equality, 
true equity, and lasting sustainability, ’m not about to apologize. 

Montana was definitely beautiful, but ’'m sticking with my San 
Francisco values, thank you very much. 


[ AST WEEK PRESIDENT Joe Biden announced his decision to for- 


—Nick Veronin, Editor 
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THE COMMODIFICATION 
OF PSYCHEDELICS 


No.. call me a dweeb but I 
would rather consume com- 
mercial shrooms than 
possibly poisonous 

ones 


— @verasaur 


The discovery of the week 
goes to @sfweekly: There's a 
church for the 


worship of magic 
mushrooms. 


— Christina J. Campo 


SURVIVE THE DREADED 
TOLERANCE BREAK 
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What the fuck is a tolerance 
break!?!?!?! 


— Josue Mendoza 


MEDMEN EYES S.F., 
PLANS CANNA-COMEBACK 


Fascinating: MedMen and the 
Crash and Burn of the Legal 
Cannabis Industry 


— @netgarden 
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VULNS bb 


“4 ve ee ordering from feastin 
for months now. Been happy 
with 99% of the items I have 
gotten and their menu and 
groceries options continue to 
grow. 


— Tu Lam 
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A new study revisits restrictions on homosexual men. 
Proponents say it will help put an end to outdated restrictions. 


BY VERONICA IRWIN 


In 1983, the FDA asked men who had multiple male sexual partners to re- 
frain from donating blood. In 1986, the agency banned any man who had 
had sex with another man in the last 10 years. It was the height of the HIV/ 
AIDS crisis. In a time when the leader of the free world wouldn't even utter 
the acronym “AIDS,” conflating homophobia with public policy was the 
norm. 

Those restrictions, unfortunately, stuck around for a long time, despite 
the fact that the United States has since gained access to advanced testing 
that can identify HIV in the blood within two weeks of exposure with great 
precision. It wasn’t until 2015 that the FDA decreased donor restrictions 
to exclude only those who had had gay sex within the last year. Last April, 
the FDA lowered the so-called MSM ban, or “men who have sex with men” 
ban, to three months. Many LGBTQ+ men and allies say the ban is still dis- 
criminatory because it does not ask similar questions of other genders or 
heterosexual men. 

Also last April, the FDA announced they would be commencing a pilot 
study to evaluate alternative screening questions that indicate risk. Now, 
the Assessing Donor Variability and New Concepts in Eligibility study, or the 
ADVANCE (Assessing Donor Variability And New Concepts in Eligibility) 
study, is recruiting participants between the ages of 18 and 30 who have 
had gay sex in the last three months in eight major cities, including San 
Francisco. The pilot study is being conducted in collaboration with the three 
of the nation’s largest blood centers, Vitalant, OneBlood, and the American 
Red Cross, with funding from the FDA. The ADVANCE study’s local partner, 
Project More, is helping spread the word and gather 250 local participants 
for the 2,000-person study. 

“Especially now, as we slowly come out of the pandemic, we can see that 
blood supply is really important,” says Bryan Aubineau, Chief Brand Officer 
for Project More. “We hope that the information from this study can help 
determine the right questions and can help change the sole criteria from 
being, essentially, abstinence for at least three months.” 

But not everyone supports the pilot study, given other countries like Italy 
and Spain already institute risk-based deferrals that focus on factors like 
whether the person is monogamous, uses condoms, or is aware of their and 
their partner’s HIV status. In fact, when the FDA announced the study last 
April, LGBTQ+ advocacy organization GLAAD (an organization founded in 
response to homophobic coverage of the HIV/AIDS crisis) issued a state- 
ment condemning it. “The FDA is placing American lives on the line as they 
debate stigma, not science,” said GLAAD CEO and President Sarah Kate El- 
lis. “During the current crisis, the FDA is wasting time and money on a pilot 
study when all the scientific research and medical authorities plainly state 
that gay and bi men should not be restricted from donating blood.” 

That opposition, however, is not absolute. Though critics believe the pilot 
study is only delaying progress, they concede that the FDA is at least making 
small steps towards progress. Project More, on the other hand, takes a much 
more optimistic outlook, saying that though “progress is moving more slow- 
ly than many of us hoped... this new ADVANCE study marks, at the very 
least, an acknowledgement of LGBTQ+ concerns,” in a press release. 

“The devils in the details,” says Brian Custer, Vice President of Research 
and Scientific Programs and the Director of Epidemiology and Policy Sci- 
ence at Vitalant. He’s critiqued the MSM ban publicly in the past, but still 
thinks the pilot study is necessary to change the FDA's protocols. If the 
FDA changed their criteria and found an increased quantity of HIV in blood 
banks, for example — as happened in Spain and Italy — gay and bisexual 
men might again find themselves blamed. “I think when it’s said and done, 
the evidence can support just what I said: that we can get rid of [the MSM 
ban]. But it’s better to have the evidence that we can stand on.” 

To enroll in the study, participants should make an appointment at the 
Vitalant Irwin Donation Center by visiting the ADVANCE website. Appoint- 
ments are available Tuesday through Friday until May 27 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. ©) @vronirwin 
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District Attorney Chesa Boudin speaks with reporters before a merchant walk to urge people to reject xenophobia and support Asian merchants on March 6, 2020. 


OCAL DEMOCRATS SEEKING 
to prevent the recall effort 
against District Attorney Che- 
sa Boudin from being framed 
as a conservative power grab 
have launched a new campaign to 
unseat the progressive top prose- 
cutor. 

The campaign, called San Fran- 
ciscans for Public Safety, makes a 
similar argument against Boudin 
for “failing to keep San Franciscans 
safe” as an earlier group pushing 
for his recall, but is fronted by 
Democrats Mary Jung and Andrea 
Shorter instead of former Repub- 
lican mayoral candidate Richie 
Greenberg. 

Reached by phone Monday, 
Shorter said the new campaign is 
meant to cast a broader net for San 
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an-led cause. BY MICHAEL BARBA 


Franciscans who may be interest- 
ed in recalling Boudin but do not 
want to be “affiliated” with the ear- 
lier effort. She said she supports 
criminal justice reform, but not at 
the expense of public safety. 

“What we are finding is that 
there are a great many more San 
Franciscans that are very inter- 
ested in recalling this district 
attorney,’ Shorter said. “The way 
it’s been framed is there’s this 
‘conservatives versus progressives’ 
thing going on, when in fact the 
inconvenient truth of the matter is 
no, it’s not that.” 

Jung and Shorter fall more on 
the “moderate” end of the political 
spectrum among Democrats in 
San Francisco, having supported 
candidates in past elections such 
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as Mayor London Breed and dis- 
trict attorney hopeful Suzy Loftus, 
who lost against Boudin. Jung is 
the former chair of the local Dem- 
ocratic Party, while Shorter is a 
longtime member of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. 

Boudin has faced the threat of 
a recall since Greenberg started 
an online petition against him 
in January following the arrest 
of a parolee who authorities say 
killed two pedestrians after being 
released from custody without 
charges. Greenberg and 28 others, 
including Democrats, secured 
approval to begin circulating their 
petition to recall Boudin in March 
and have until Aug. 11 to collect 
01,325 signatures. 

Campaign finance records show 


the committee has collected nearly 
$140,000 to support its effort as 
of the end of March, including 
$50,000 from Chicago-based 
investor David O’Keefe and 
$25,000 from tech entrepreneur 
David Sacks. Two committees 
opposing the recall, meanwhile, 
have brought in about $201,000, 
including one with major funding 
from Real Justice PAC, a political 
action committee seeking to elect 
“reform-minded prosecutors.” 
Shorter said the new recall ef- 
fort does not currently have any 
major funding. She said it would 
be independent of the other recall 
campaign and plans to circulate 
its own petition on a different 
timeline. She also said the old cam- 
paign “seems to be lagging behind” 
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in terms of gathering signatures. 

Julie Edwards, a spokesperson 
for the pro-Boudin committee with 
funding from Real Justice PAC, 
slammed the latest campaign as 
simply an effort to “get away from 
a toxic far-right brand.” 

“It’s obvious that this first effort 
was in serious trouble,” Edwards 
said. “The reality is this is all part 
and parcel of the same effort.” 

Edwards said she expects to see 
“big money special interests” at- 
tacking Boudin with fear-monger- 
ing and misinformation. 

In a recent interview, Greenberg 
said he was “extremely confident” 
the first campaign would be able to 
gather enough signatures to bring 
the recall before voters in a future 
election. The group said it had 
collected more than 7,000 signa- 
tures as of Monday. Greenberg also 
disputed the notion that his cam- 
paign was Republican-led, saying a 
Democrat has replaced him as the 
lead proponent of the effort. 

“We are nothing but growing, 
the whole movement is growing 
every day, every weekend as more 
people realize what is happening,” 
Greenberg said. “We have a whole 
city voter base that understands 
and sees that we have a crime 
problem.” 

Jung and Shorter cite “rampant 
property crimes, car break-ins, 
drug dealing on the streets, and 
homicides” as cause for the recall. 

While San Francisco did see an 
increase in homicides in 2020, 
like other cities around the na- 
tion, there have been 10 so far in 
2021 as of last week compared 
to 11 at this time in 2020, police 
data shows. Larceny thefts, which 
includes car break-ins, have also 
fallen by nearly 35 percent as of 
Sunday, according to police. 

Home and commercial burglar- 
ies, however, have surged dramat- 
ically since the pandemic began, 
with a 36 percent jump from 1,713 
to 2,335 so far in 2021 compared 
to this time last year. There has 
also been a significant uptick in 
non-fatal shootings. 


Michael Barba is an SF Examiner reporter. 
© @mdbarba 
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HMartBringsK-Town Food Hall to S.F 


Come to the popular Korean supermarket for groceries, and stay for its yummy food court— or vice versa. BY SF WEEKLY STAFF 


HE IRONY OF shopping for 

groceries is that after stock- 

ing your armfuls of reusable 

tote bags with the basic 
necessities, you're almost always 
too tired and too hungry to cook 
dinner with the recently-bought 
greens that are weighing them 
down. 

It’s a good thing, then, that H 
Mart — a popular Korean grocery 
chain that just opened in San Fran- 
cisco — has got you covered with 
their mega-food-court. 

Officially dubbed the “K-Town 
Food Hall,” the food court plans to 
have five different restaurants or 
bakeries serving up casual Korean 
eats, food fusion, and Chinese 
cuisine. Some names might sound 
familiar, like Daeho, a Korean 
restaurant in Japantown and 


Milpitas that will open its third 
storefront in the H Mart Ingleside 
Heights location. Daeho is known 
for its beef soup and kalbijjim — 
braised short ribs that you can top 
off with glass noodles, rice cakes, 
or melting lightly-charred cheese. 
Left Wing, a Korean fried chick- 
en chain, will be bringing crispy, 
garlic-fried, and spicy wings to the 
K-Town Food Hall. Also joining the 
savory food roster are Da Pan and 
Da S.EC., two restaurants that fo- 
cus on stir-fried and casual foods. 
“We assure that H Mart San 
Francisco will be a destination 
where customers can truly enjoy 
‘Good food for all,” H Mart pres- 
ident Brian Kwon said in a press 
release, adding that the grocery 
chain was ready to go above and 
beyond to exceed expectations. 


Aside from its San 
Francisco location, 
H Mart already 
has over 90 
stores across 
the country, 
including two 
in San Jose. 

Later, H 
Mart plans to 
open a Paris 
Baguette, a Ko- 
rean-French fusion 
bakery with several 
locations across the Bay Area 
already. Round off your post-gro- 
cery meal with dessert by picking 
up one of Paris Baguette’s cream- 
filled croissants or a slice of their 
perfectly-layered fluffy cakes. 

The grocery store kicked things 
off with a ribbon-cutting cere- 
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mony on April 21. 


| i Coincidentally, San 
eee Francisco opened 
™ its first H Mart 


one day after 
indie rock sing- 
er-songwriter 


Japanese 
Breakfast — or 
Michelle Zaun- 


er — released 

her first memoir, 
Crying in H Mart, and 
two weeks before Zauner 

joins Saturday Night Live’s Bow- 
en Yang for a conversation at our 
very own City Arts & Lectures. If 
you re still curious about the hype 
around a grocery store's opening, 
you need to look no further than 
the first page of Zauner’s new 
memoir: 


“H Mart is where parachute kids 
flock to find the brand of instant 
noodles that reminds them of 
home. It’s where Korean families 
buy rice cakes to make tteokguk, 
the beef and rice cake soup that 
brings in the New Year. It’s the 
only place where you can find a 
giant vat of peeled garlic, because 
it’s the only place that truly under- 
stands how much garlic you'll need 
for the kind of food your people 
eat. H Mart is freedom from the 
single-aisle ‘ethnic’ section in 
regular grocery stores. They don’t 
prop Goya beans next to bottles of 
sriracha here.” 


H-Mart. 3995 Alemany Blvd. Open 
daily, 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. hmart.com 
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We prove ourselves 
for you. 


At Dignity Health — St. Mary’s Medical Center, we're proud to have been recognized as one of 
Healthgrades. America’s 250 Best Hospitals” in 2021. Learn more about our comprehensive 
services at DignityHealth.org/StMarys. 
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Bikeshare riders are generally people of color with lower household incomes than the city’s general median. 





Anew report shows that during the pandemic, Bay Wheels bikes served a diverse cohort and helped people 
make essential trips — but issues Surrounding pricing and accessibility remain. BYBENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


NEW REPORT ON San Fran- 

cisco’s Bay Wheels bikeshare 

system sheds light on who 

uses bikeshare in the city, 
and why. 

In recent years, the Lyft-owned 
black-and-blue bikes have become 
a staple of the city’s transportation 
network. In February of 2020, 
San Franciscans took 400,000 
rides on Bay Wheels classic bikes 
and pedal-assist electric bikes 
combined. Ridership is way down 
— only 110,000 trips were logged 
in March — but now, the people 
riding are more likely to be essen- 
tial workers than downtown office 
commuters. 

That diversity is reflected in the 
report, which paints a portrait 
of the average rider that diverges 
from the salad-crushing, Patago- 
nia-wearing tech bro commonly 
associated with bikeshare. In fact, 
the majority of Bay Wheels riders 
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are people of color, and their me- 
dian income is considerably below 
that of the city as a whole. The 
data indicate that many people 
who have used bikeshare over the 
past year have been using it for 
essential trips. 

Produced by Lyft and based on 
data gathered in December 2020, 
the report indicates why people 
use bikeshare in San Francisco. 
About one third of riders used the 
service when public transit was 
not available, and 81 percent said 
they used the bikes to complete 
the “first mile” and “last mile” 
trips to and from a bus stop or 
train platform — 23 percent ona 
weekly basis. Just over half of rid- 
ers do not have a personal car, and 
of those who do, 29 percent said 
they used it less because of bike- 
share. Nearly half of respondents 
said it would have been “difficult 
or even impossible” for them to 
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access essential services during the 
pandemic without bikeshare. And 
nearly three quarters of riders say 
they use bikeshare for recreation 
or exercise. 

The report also provides a 
glimpse at the demographics of 
bikeshare ridership. The average 
age of riders is 34 years old, and 
34 percent of riders are women, 
32 percent are Hispanic/Latinx, 
18 percent are Asian or Pacific 
Islander, and 4 percent are Black. 
The median household income of 
riders is $73,000. 

Those figures diverge from city- 
wide averages in some interesting 
ways. Bikeshare riders skew male 
and are slightly younger than the 
average San Franciscan. They are 
much more likely to be Hispanic 
and less likely to be Asian than the 
general population; while white 
and Black people are more or less 
proportionally represented, ac- 


cording to U.S. census data. Bike- 
share riders are also considerably 
lower-income than the general 
population, in a city where the 
median household income stood at 
about $112,000 in 2019. 

This data is distinct from the 
data collected in the East Bay and 
San Jose, where Lyft also runs 
Bay Wheels fleets. Looking at 
those three bikeshare networks 
combined (the East Bay’s system 
includes Berkeley, Emeryville, 
and parts of Oakland), the report 
states that 40 percent of bikeshare 
trips in the Bay Area start or end 
in a low-income area, as designat- 
ed by HUD. Taking the region as a 
whole, Bay Area Bay Wheels riders 
have a median income of $57,000, 
and 58 percent of riders identify as 
people of color. 

The demographic data in the 
report comes by way of a survey 
done in collaboration with YouGov 
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Who Rides Bikeshare in San Francisco? 
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carried out in December 2020. 
The survey of bikeshare riders on 
Lyft-owned systems throughout 
the country received about 10,000 
total responses, and about 8,000 
survey completions. It’s unclear 
how many of those surveys were 
done in San Francisco. 

Over the past decade, bikeshare 
has skyrocketed in popularity 
across the U.S. The largest systems, 
including the ones in New York 
City, Chicago, Washington, D.C. 
and the Bay Area, are all owned 
by Lyft. In recent years, bikeshare 
has been overshadowed by the 
meteoric rise of e-scooters — a 
business that Lyft is also in, along 
with San Francisco-based Lime 
and Spin. Together, shared bikes 
and scooters have turned into a 
significant aspect of urban trans- 
portation. In 2019, America’s 136 
million shared bike and scooter 
rides would be equivalent to the 
fifth-busiest subway or light rail 
system in the country, providing 
more trips than BART. 

The report comes a week after 
Bay Wheels expanded its footprint 
to include the Presidio, where only 
the more expensive electric bikes 
will be available. 

The convoluted and relatively 
high prices of Bay Wheels’ e-bikes 
have been a source of criticism of 
the bikeshare system, which has a 
legal monopoly over bikeshare in 
San Francisco until 2025. (Month- 
ly members, including low-income 
people in the Bikeshare for All pro- 
gram, pay lower prices for e-bikes.) 
Supervisor Dean Preston has 
called for the city to study what it 
would take to create a municipal- 
ly-owned bikeshare system in San 
Francisco. [hat concept is gaining 
traction elsewhere: Austin’s public 
transit agency recently took over 
the city’s bikeshare system. Santa 
Monica's city-owned bikeshare sys- 
tem, on the other hand, recently 
went belly up, and was replaced by 
a Lyft-owned system. 

No matter who owns and oper- 
ates the bikeshare system in San 
Francisco, it’s clear that people 
want — and in many cases, need 
— to ride. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
@urbenschneider 
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The Show Must Go On... Eventually 


San Francisco has given the green light to indoor performances, but it will likely be months before you see any shows. 
BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


N APRIL 8 AT 9 a.m., Amy 
Morris Gibbs, general man- 
ager of the Makeout Room 
and Latin American Club, 
was one of thousands of venue 
managers across America hoping 
to win the lottery. That date and 
time was when the federal govern- 
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ment promised — a mere 12 hours 
earlier — to open up the portal for 
the Small Venue Operator Grant 
(SVOG), a $16 billion chunk of 

the second stimulus package from 
December that would be doled out 
to performing arts venues, movie 
theaters, and small museums on a 
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first-come, first-serve basis. 
Naturally, with virtually every 
venue operator in America logging 
on at the same time, there were 
technical difficulties. “The site just 
crashed,” Morris Gibbs says. “No 
applications were received that 


day.” 


Instead of a handful of grant 
winners, everybody lost. 

Later that day, Mayor London 
Breed announced that indoor 
entertainment venues would be al- 
lowed to reopen on April 15. After 
more than a year of hardship and 
frustration, the announcement 


should have come as welcome 
news to San Francisco's club and 
venue managers. But in reality, for 
most venues, this latest phase is 
just a tantalizing prelude, the first 
in a series of opening acts trying 
to kill time for a headliner who is 
disastrously late. “It doesn’t make 
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a lot of sense for us to open with 
limited capacity, because our busi- 
ness model doesn't have really fat 
margins,’ Morris Gibbs says. 

The current regulations govern- 
ing indoor events are so onerous 
that few, if any, small venues will 
be able to take advantage of them. 
Even June 15, the tentative date 
that Gov. Gavin Newsom has given 
for full reopening, won’t mean 
much to small venues or even 
many large ones. 

Live performance will certainly 
be one of the final hurdles in our 
long-awaited return to normal. By 
the time concerts, plays, ballet, 
and stand-up comedy can safely re- 
sume at a significant scale, the rest 
of society will have to be largely up 
and running. Which means that 
when venues do reopen in ear- 
nest — in August and September, 
knock on wood — it will be a clear 
sign that the pandemic, at least in 
its current, acute form, is over and 
done. 

Rock on, man. Rock on. 


AUGUST & EVERYTHING AFTER 


The current rules that technically 
allow indoor events and perfor- 
mances to resume are certainly a 
step in the right direction, venue 
managers say. But the main bene- 
ficiaries of the latest guidelines, at 
least in the near term, will be the 
Warriors and the Chase Center. 

The rules allow entertainment 
venues to host up to 35 percent 
of their capacity with an approved 
health plan from the city — and 
provided that all attendees present 
proof of vaccination or a negative 
test at the door. Attendees must 
remain in their assigned seats, 
and be at least six feet from their 
closest neighbor. These policies 
will allow the Warriors to host up 
to 6,500 fans for their final nine 
home games, and maybe more if 
they make the playoffs. Phish is 
currently scheduled to perform at 
Chase Center on July 24 and 25, 
and several more acts — includ- 
ing Celine Dion and Tame Impala 
— are slated to play the arena in 
August. 

Venues without the bandwidth 
to check everyone's testing or 
vaccination status can still put on 
shows, but they must cap atten- 
dance at 15 percent capacity or 
200 attendees, whichever is fewer. 
For venues like The Makeout Room 
(capacity 129) and Bottom of the 
Hill (capacity 244) those numbers 
just don’t add up. 


It'll be awhile before we can gather like 
this again — the Animal Liberation 
Orchestra and Leftover Salmon 
concertat the Warfield was one of the 
lastin the city in 2020. 


“We are not planning to take ad- 
vantage of the upcoming loosening 
of restrictions in the slightest,” 
Lynn Schwarz, manager of the 
Bottom of the Hill and the pres- 
ident of the Independent Venue 
Association, wrote in an email. 
“Opening on such a small scale 
would definitely send us even far- 
ther into the red.” 

Even the larger DNA Lounge, 
whose main stage hall can host up 
to 800 people in normal times, is 
holding off for now. “The current 
restrictions on capacity make it 
financially non-viable to do indoor 
events, manager Devon Dossett 
wrote in an email. Same goes for 
some of the Bay Area's biggest 
concert venues. “Concerts are not 
economically feasible at limited 
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capacities in most venues,’ Sarah 
Fink Dempsey, a spokesperson for 
Another Planet Entertainment, 
which manages Bill Graham, the 
Independent, Berkeley’s Greek 
Theater, and other large venues as 
well as the Outside Lands festival, 
slated for Halloween weekend this 
year, said in a statement. “Until it 
is safe to gather with minimal re- 
strictions across the United States, 
most artists will not be able to 
schedule full touring plans.” 

That’s because most bands aren't 


going to book a cross-country tour 
unless they can maximize their 
return on the investment. And 
until enough bands are back on the 
circuit, venues simply won't have 

a deep enough calendar to justify 
spending time and money booking 
performers, preparing their spac- 
es, and restaffing. 

“Until tours are back in full 
swing, there would not be enough 
business to make it worthwhile for 
us to come out of hibernation or 
for our staff to go off unemploy- 


ment,’ Schwarz wrote. “Tours do 
not happen quickly.” 

Schwarz was one of several ven- 
ue managers to tell me that she 
hasn't been able to book any acts 
before August. Most likely, there 
won't be many live, indoor perfor- 
mances until September. 

“September really feels like a 
magic month,” says Mickey Darius, 
manager of The Lost Church, anda 
booker for several bands. “If we’re 
not ready in September, then we 
really fucked up somewhere. If 


shows aren't happening at full ca- 
pacity in September, then we have 
much bigger problems.” 


IN THE MEANTIME 


Between now and late summer, 
venues are going to do what 
they’ve been doing for the past 
13 months: Try to survive by any 
means possible. 

A lot of that work will entail ap- 
plying for grants. “The paperwork 
and the intensity of everything has 
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San Francisco HIV Frontline Organizing Group Funded by SF DPH 


been quite stressful,” says Morris 
Gibbs, who serves as treasurer of 
the IVA in addition to her role as 
general manager of the Makeout 
Room and Latin American Club. 

“T haven't been paid for a year, but 
I’m continuing to do all the paper- 
work.” 

The SVOG — the federal grant 
that was supposed to open up on 
April 8 — is particularly stressful. 
Morris Gibbs had to fill out 52 pag- 
es of paperwork, and one mistake 
could doom the entire application. 
The grant could be very helpful: 

It provides each lucky venue with 
45 percent of gross revenue from 
2019. But as a first-come, first- 
serve grant, there’s no guarantee 
the neediest venues will receive it. 
Many small venue managers likely 
won't have the time or savvy to 
fill out the application properly. 
Plus, with a limited pot of money, 
it’s possible that the big players 
(whose revenue used to be in the 
millions) could hoover up the vast 
majority of the funds. The grant 
also “pits us against each other,” 
Morris Gibbs says of fellow ven- 
ues, “which is really unfortunate.” 

The portal for the SVOG is ex- 
pected to open up again sometime 
this week, according to a press re- 
lease from the Small Business As- 
sociation. By the time this issue of 
SF Weekly hits the streets, Morris 
Gibbs may well have successfully 
submitted an application — or 
watched the site crash again. The 
SBA claims they have fixed the 
technical problems that had led to 
the grant portal’s crash. 

San Francisco has a $3 shuttered 
venue grant program that’s meant 
to level the playing field. Grants 
will be at a flat, minimum rate of 
$10,000 for all venues, and could 
be higher depending on how many 
venues apply. Applications will 
open up on April 21 and close on 
May 5. Lynn Schwarz, who helped 
design the program, promises that 
applications will be “short and 
sweet.” Information on how to 
apply can be found by scanning the 
following QR code: 
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The Animal Liberation Orchestra 

and Leftover Salmon rocked the 
Warfield on March 7, 2020 before the 
coronavirus pandemic shut everything 
down in San Francisco. 


So far, however, the process for 
receiving aid has been painfully 
slow, as the SVOG saga highlight- 
ed. “While we have been promised 
help from every level of govern- 
ment, most venues still haven’t 
received a dime of grant money, 
on a federal, state, or local level,” 
Schwarz says. 

“It’s all about funding at this 
point. If we’re not funded properly 
I don’t know how we're going to 
open, says Zander Andreas, man- 
ager of the Boom Boom Room. 
“With venues it’s different than 
just a bar. Our whole machinery 
has been taken apart by the shut- 
down.” In addition to government 
grants, Zander is hoping Boom 
Boom Room’s GoFundMe will help 


AN 


bring the venue back to life. The 
more money they can raise there, 
he says, the sooner they can open. 

Some venues and clubs are 
gradually coming back to life by 
taking advantage of their outdoor 
space. El Rio’s patio has been open 
since April 1, and the Mission 
District bar is bringing back more 
of its regular events in the coming 
weeks, including Per Sia and Yves 
Saint Croissant drag performanc- 
es, and the Hard French dance par- 
ty. For the foreseeable future, all of 
El Rio’s events will take place ex- 
clusively outside, manager Lynne 
Angel says. 

The Makeout Room is targeting 
a mid-May reopening, taking ad- 
vantage of its under-construction 
parklet and the 25 percent capac- 
ity limit for indoor bars. “We’re 
trying to kind of act like a bar until 
things can ease back into normal- 
cy, Morris Gibbs says. “We think 
maybe a gradual opening with)14 
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...and stimulus checks, grants, and a lot of vaccines. 


some outside seating and 
a DJ, and people coming 
in and out will make people more 
relaxed.” 

Over at The Lost Church, man- 
ager Mickey Darius thinks he 
might host some small-scale pri- 
vate events in the summer before 
opening things up for real in the 
fall. “We might do a few things, just 
kind of more for a feelgood factor, 
and really to just let our community 
know that we're there,” he says. 
“And, on a safety level, start figur- 
ing out what works.” 


HESITANCY & SOLIDARITY 


Over the course of the last year, 
as social distancing and masks 
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failed to stop infection surges, 
many placed hope in the arrival 

of a COVID-19 vaccine. But even 
with shots open to everyone over 
16, coming to a consensus on what 
makes a venue truly safe is proving 
difficult. 

“T’m finding that there’s a lot 
more issues around vaccinations 
than I ever thought,” Darius says, 
explaining that contending with 
differing levels of comfort and di- 
vergent views on vaccines in fans 
and performers alike poses a seri- 
ous challenge. 

Some seasoned bands with 
dedicated fans are so excited to 
get back onstage they’re no longer 
insisting on a guarantee from ven- 
ues, and are instead willing to take 
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a percentage of door sales, which is 
typically something only up-and- 
coming groups agree to. Others are 
“very wary and hesitant about get- 
ting back into that wide exposure 
world,” and still others are of the 
“anti-vax” persuasion. 

Darius is also concerned about 
how and whether to enforce vac- 
cination requirements for spec- 
tators. “I would be very thankful 
if there was more guidance or 
structure put in place from the city 
or state [on vaccine requirements], 
so that venues and promoters and 
individuals aren’t having to make 
these decisions,’ he says. 

So far, trade groups like the 
Independent Venue Alliance have 
helped small venues navigate the 
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challenges that have arisen this 
year. The IVA “has been a great 
communication hub for us,” says 
Morris Gibbs. “We have bi-weekly 
calls to discuss issues and what 
everybody’s going through, and 

it was a great resource when the 
shuttered venue grant platform 
crashed.” In addition, “good samar- 
itan” IVA members who are up on 
the latest regulations have done 
pre-inspections at other venues 
to make sure they’re ready for re- 
opening. 

Venue owners are being ex- 
tra-cautious, both out of concern 
for their customers and to stave 
off another shutdown. “We cer- 
tainly don’t want to close again. 
To open and close, that would bea 


disaster,” Morris Gibbs says. 

Mostly, though, venues are 
hoping to wait for the all clear, 
so fans can bring all of their pent 
up energy without fear. Getting 
to that moment, however, will be 
nerve-racking. 

“Before we can open our doors, 
the pandemic needs to be firmly 
controlled, or we just won't feel 
comfortable about opening,” 
Schwarz wrote. “To be perfectly 
honest, I am more scared of open- 
ing than I was a year ago of closing 
down, and that’s saying a lot!” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 


© @urbenschneider 
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Biden's Executive Actions on Mass Shootings 
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Protesters gather for a vigil outside of the NRA on the fifth anniversary of the Sandy Hook Elementary School shooting 


just announced new ex- 

ecutive actions on gun 
control. What do these ac- 
tions mean? Isn’t Congress 
supposed to make these laws? 
How will this impact gun laws 
in California? 


p RESIDENT JOE BIDEN 


—Tess, San Francisco 


These are really pressing questions. 


As the number of distributed 
COVID-19 vaccines has surpassed 
183 million, we have seen many 
parts of the country, and Califor- 
nia, return to normalcy. Yet with 
guidelines softening and the pan- 
demic coming to a close, we have 
found ourselves facing another 
epidemic: a resurgence of mass 
shootings and gun violence. 


BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & KATELYN P. DEMBOWSKI 


EXECUTIVE ACTIONS 


On April 8, 2021, President Biden 
announced a series of executive 
actions he would be taking to 

curb gun violence after two mass 
shootings in Georgia and Colorado 
left 18 people dead. The executive 
actions are only small steps to- 
ward a bigger goal for the Biden 
administration. Aggressive and 
comprehensive federal regulations 
— like an assault weapons ban, 
strengthening background checks, 
and removing liability immunity 
from gun manufacturers — are 
still in the hands of Congress. For 
now, Biden has laid out the follow- 
ing actions, among others, that his 
administration will be taking: 


1. The Justice Department will 
issue a proposed rule to help stop 
the proliferation of “ghost guns.” 


Ghost guns are firearms that are 
assembled from kits, usually with- 
out any serial numbers, that can- 
not be traced. According to Every- 
town for Gun Safety, such firearms 
are easy to assemble and compara- 
tively inexpensive: An AR-15 build 
kit costs as little as $345. The use 
of ghost guns has increased expo- 
nentially in places with strict gun 
laws like California. The Justice 
Department will issue a proposed 
rule within the next month that 
subjects buyers to background 
checks and requires the compo- 
nents to have serial numbers that 
allow them to be traced. 


2. The Justice Department will 
issue a proposed rule to make 
clear when a device marketed as 
a stabilizing brace will be subject 
to the requirements of the Na- 
tional Firearms Act. 
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On March 22, 2021, an armed 
assailant walked into a King 
Soopers supermarket in Boulder, 
Colo. and killed ten people. The 
shooter was using an AR-556 
semi-automatic pistol with a stabi- 
lizing brace, making the gun more 
stable, accurate, and more like a 
rifle. Biden’s order will make these 
stabilizing braces subject to the 
National Firearms Act, requiring 
registration with the federal gov- 
ernment and a $200 fee. 


3. The Justice Department will 
publish model “red flag” legisla- 
tion for states. 


“Red flag” laws permit police 
officers and family members to 
petition a state court to order the 
temporary removal of firearms 
from a person who they believe 
may present a danger to others or 
themselves. A 2016 study by Law 
and Contemporary Problems ana- 
lyzed data from 762 guns removed 
under Connecticut’s “red flag” law, 
finding that for every ten to eleven 
guns seized, there was one averted 
suicide. “Red flag” laws used in 
other states could potentially miti- 
gate some gun violence. 


CONGRESS'S ROLE 


While President Biden’s executive 
actions will offer federal rules and 
guidelines for the states to follow, 
Congress will have to pass any 


meaningful gun control legislation. 


In 1994, Congress enacted the U.S. 
Assault Weapons Ban of 1994. 
The law put a ten year ban on the 
manufacture of semi-automatic 
firearms for civilian use as well as 
“large capacity” ammunition mag- 
azines. The ban expired in 2004 
under President George W. Bush. 
A new bill introduced last week 
would have a similar effect. The 
Assault Weapons Ban of 2021, 
introduced by Rep. David Cicilline 
(R.I.) and Sen. Dianne Feinstein 
(Calif.) will prohibit the sale, 
manufacture, transfer, and im- 
portation of 205 “military-style 
assault weapons’ and magazines 
that hold more than 10 rounds of 


ammunition. This bill does not af- 
fect guns already in possession of 
gun owners and it exempts more 
than 2,200 types of firearms for 
hunting, household defense, and 
recreational purposes. Democrats 
in Congress are adamant about 
passing gun control legislation 
while acknowledging rights un- 
der the Second Amendment. “We 
have to respect people who are 
gun owners.’ stated Cicilline. “We 
have a right, too, to ensure that 
people can live a life free from gun 
violence.” 

Should this bill pass both the 
House and the Senate, Biden 
would sign it and it would become 
a national law. 


IMPACT ON CALIFORNIA 


California has some of the strictest 
gun laws in the country. California 
already requires universal back- 
ground checks for all gun sales, 
limits ammunition magazines 

to 10 rounds, requires a 10-day 
waiting period before a buyer can 
take possession of a firearm, and 
banned military-style weapons 
decades ago. California further 
requires gun owners to store guns 
unloaded and in places not accessi- 
ble by children or adults prohibited 
from possessing a gun. 

Biden’s executive actions will 
change very little about gun reg- 
ulation in California. Many of the 
actions he announced are already 
law in the state, including a “red 
flag” law, ammunition limits, 
waiting periods, rifle regulations, 
and handgun safety training. How- 
ever, ghost guns have been linked 
to many shootings in California 
because of the more stringent 
gun laws. There is hope that the 
proposed federal rule will help 
decrease the circulation and use of 
ghost guns in California. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the 

Dolan Law Firm. Katelyn P. Dembowski is an 

Associate Attorney in our San Francisco office. 
help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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ARON CARNES CAN pin- 
point the exact moment he 
fell in love with ska. It was 
summer, 1992, five bands 
deep at a show in a dingy club in 
industrial Santa Clara. 

“The buzz of the opening bass 
line rang out and the curtains 
whooshed apart to reveal Skankin’ 
Pickle, a group of six misfits 
staring defiantly into the crowd,” 
Carnes recalls. 

What comes next 
sounds like a fever 
dream. There are 
fake butts and 
Jessica Rabbit 
impressions, 

“Hair Club for 


Men” commer- 


cial quotes, ae 
and impromp- 2 
tu devil stick a 


performances, all | si 
ofthemhappening “™ 
either simultaneous- 
ly or in rapid succession, 
all while the ragtag band tore 
through a strange, diverse, relent- 
lessly upbeat set. 

Carnes was hooked. Having 
grown up in Gilroy — a town best 
known for its annual garlic festival 
— he had a disposition naturally 
distanced from the mainstream. 
Pickle’s infectious melodicism and 
anarchic outré positivity spoke 
to him deeply. That same night, 
he wrote the band a rambling fan 
letter. Soon, he got a response in 
the mail. 

“Aaron, it began, “Read your 
letter! Here’s a piece of tape for 
you. An arrow pointed at a trian- 
gular scrap of scotch tape stuck 
beneath, and a lifelong friendship 
began. 

The story of Carnes’ encounter 
with Skankin’ Pickle is an early 
chapter in his new book, In Defense 
of Ska, out this week from Clash 
Books. In it, the music journalist 
explores this most-unfairly-ma- 
ligned of genres from a variety of 
angles, building out a convincing 
argument that ska, in fact, does 
not suck. 

“People don’t need to like ska,” 
Carnes tells SF Weekly. “I just want 
people to have regard for it as a le- 
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gitimate genre and be able to have 
critical discussions about it.” 

One of the book’s major accom- 
plishments is a coherent argument 
against the traditional notion of 
ska as something which occurred 
in a series of “waves.” Typically, the 
story goes that ska music started 
in Jamaica (traditional ska, or 
First Wave) where it was a precur- 

sor to reggae, then went to En- 

gland in the ’70s (2 Tone, 
or Second Wave), 
then, in the mid- 
to-late 90s, had 
a brief moment 
of popularity 
in America 
(the dreaded, 
pop-punkish 
Third Wave). 
‘That story, In 
Defense of Ska 
suggests, is se- 
verely lacking. 
“Ska did start in 
Jamaica, that part is 
true,’ Carnes says. “And it did 
get revived in England in the late 
"70s (i.e. the Second Wave). That 
part is true, as well.” 

The issue has more to do with 
the narrative around the so-called 
“Third Wave” and everything since. 

“When people talk about “Third 
Wave, it sounds like it was popular 
in the late ’70s in England, and 
then it got revived in the late ’90s 
in the U.S. But it was the 15 to 16 
uninterrupted years of ska in the 
underground that catapulted a lot 
of the ‘Third Wave’ that happened 
here.” 

A significant chunk of In Defense 
of Ska documents these years be- 
tween the so-called Second and 
Third waves, edifying the unsung 
work of bands like The Untouch- 
ables, MU330, Skankin’ Pickle, 
and Channel 59, and reconnecting 
them to contemporary ska move- 
ments like Nu Tone, Skatune Net- 
work, and the massive ska festival 
scene in Latin America. Spanning 
roughly 30 essays, some stories are 
fundamental to the development 
of ska and its reputation (Carson 
Daly’s MTV special “Skaturday” 
gets some hefty blame in the latter 
department). Others, like a surreal 
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hotel confrontation with 311, or 
the time Let’s Go Bowling’s van got 
shot up, are just interesting tales 
from the edges of one of music's 
most besmirched genres. Through- 
out, Carnes maintains a playful 
and energetic voice honed from his 
dozen-plus years writing for Bay 
Area alt-weeklies. 

The Bay Area itself also plays a 
notable role in the book, home not 
just to Skankin’ Pickle and Asian 
Man Records, but also a healthy 
ska scene. 

“The formation of Operation Ivy 
and the role that Gilman St. played 
was incredibly important,’ Carnes 
says. The idea of straight-up punk 
rockers playing ska as though it 
were punk I don’t think existed 
before Operation Ivy.” 

Whether or not readers find 
Carnes’ argument convincing 
(some, after all, may still find ska 
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BY MIKEHUGUENOR My 


advertise@sfmediaco.com 


somehow guilty), In 
Defense of Ska is a 
welcome contribution 
to this checkered dis- 
course — elucidating 
and constructively 
reshaping the narra- 
tive around a genre 
that many of us never 
thought sucked at all. 

“If you grew up loving 
ska, embrace it,” Carnes 
writes. “And if you look 
closely, you'll see that it 
probably impacted your 
life for the better.” 







‘In Defense of Ska’ by Aaron 
Carnes publishes on May 4 
from Clash Books. 


Mike Huguenor is a contributing writer. 
© @mikehuguenor 
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Matt Barnes smokes ina ‘one-of-a-kind digital artwork’ featuring Eaze’s signature moonman image 


Non-fungible tokens are becoming a hot new trend and legal cannabis is getting 
involved. But is there fire behind the smoke? BYZACK RUSKIN 


S THERE ANYTHING worse 
than buying cannabis you can’t 
smoke? Over the years, bags 

of oregano or sacks of crumbly 
weed choked by stems and seeds 
have foiled countless consump- 
tion plans. But never before has 
the prospect of knowingly paying 
for cannabis that only exists asa 
string of random characters in a 
blockchain been presented as an 
appealing option. 

Regardless, that’s precisely what 
Jessie Grundy, owner and chief 
executive of the Oakland cannabis 
brand Peakz, is selling. And unlike 
that junior high bully-turned high 
school pot dealer, who was always 
trying to pull one over you back in 
the day, Peakz is being fully trans- 
parent about his intentions. 

Advertised as “the world’s first 
digital bag of weed,” Grundy’s “Lava 
Coin” is a so-called “non-fungible 
token” and can be purchased by any- 
one, anywhere in the world. That's 
a nifty trick for circumventing local, 
state, or international law, but it 
comes at an indisputably hefty price. 

Listed on the crypto collectibles 
marketplace site OpenSea on 
March 1, it’s unclear if Grundy’s 
initial offering sold, but, as of 


Monday, April 19, a listing for Lava 
Coin was available with a current 
top bid of $4,259.06. Grundy must 
see a lot of potential value in this 
venture, as the listing also notes 
this high bid does not meet the 
auction’s minimum reserve price. 

Speaking with Chris Roberts 
of Forbes, Grundy elaborated on 
what he sees as the value in pur- 
chasing a cannabis NFT beyond 
an added promise that should the 
buyer live in Oregon or California, 
their winning bid will include some 
actual cannabis as well. 

“The future is coming and 
blockchain will continue to be 
intertwined into society,’ Grundy 
told Roberts. “This digital cannabis 
strain will live on the ledger forev- 
er, and it having a physical coun- 
terpart makes it one of a kind.” 

Does that make buying an NFT 
tantamount to owning digital 
bragging rights? 

When it comes to concepts like 
NBA Top Shot — a popular new 
platform to buy, sell and collect offi- 
cially licensed NBA video highlights 
— it’s difficult to quantify the value 
of “owning” a clip that anyone can 
watch for free on YouTube. Regard- 
less, the Wall Street Journal reported 


that early Top Shot collector Michael 
Levy was able to turn $175,000 into a 
collection now valued at $20 million. 

While very few are likely to ever 
see a fiscal windfall like the one Levy 
is enjoying, it is possible that an- 
other appeal of NFTs — at least for 
those in far less favorable situations 
— is asa lotto ticket of sorts. 

Whatever the motivation may 
be, Reuters reported in March that 
OpenSea (home to Grundy’s Lava 
Coin) had seen monthly sales in- 
crease from $1.5 million a year ago 
to $86.3 million this February. With 
those kinds of numbers, coupled with 
a continued inability to market over 
social media, print, and television, 
the legal cannabis industry’s interest 
was all but inevitable. And indeed, 
Grundy isn’t the only one experi- 
menting with blockchain bud bucks. 

On April 15, Eaze announced 
the sale of its own “one-of-a-kind 
digital artwork” in the form of a 
clip featuring the brand’s signature 
moonman image. 

Also incorporating former NBA 
player Matt Barnes and a “special 
message” themed around the 50th 
anniversary of “4/20,” the first NFT 
from California’s largest cannabis 
marketplace was also listed on Open- 
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Sea with a starting bid of the equiva- 
lent of $420 and an end date of April 
20 at 11:59 p.m. Pacific Time. 

Of note is Eaze’s stated intention 
to donate all proceeds from the sale 
to National Expungement Week, 
which a press release describes as 
“a POC-powered organization that 
provides access to relief, equity, and 
opportunity in communities affect- 
ed by the War on Drugs.” That’s a 
noble use of resources, but when 
it comes to NFTs, there’s another, 
extremely important element to 
consider: the environment. 

To say nothing of issues of 
authenticity, artist equity, or the 
barriers to entry that NFTs pres- 
ent, they are, rather indisputably, 
simply terrible for the planet. 

On April 13, the New York Times 
published “NFTs Are Shaking Up the 
Art World. They May Be Warming the 
Planet, Too,” in which Hiroko Tabuchi 
attempts to quantify just how much 
electricity is being used to power the 


Eaze, PeakzLaunch Pot Blockchain Market 


blockchain technology at the heart of 
cryptocurrencies like Bitcoin as well 
as the minting of NFTs. 

“According to an estimate 
backed up by independent re- 
searchers,” Tabuchi reported, “the 
creation of an average NFT has a 
stunning environmental footprint 
of over 200 kilograms of plan- 
et-warming carbon, equivalent 
to driving 500 miles in a typical 
American gasoline-powered car.” 

As a result, the appeal of NFTs asa 
way to connect artists and buyers — 
or in Eaze’s case, as a way to capitalize 
on name recognition in the spirit of 
a good cause — may be vastly out- 
weighed by the environmental dam- 
age their creation necessitates. 

At some point, it just seems like 
too much work for weed you don’t 
even get to smoke. 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
@zackruskin 
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SPRINGEATS50 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
AREA’S #1 BUYER 


Visit our large showroom 
Jewelry, coins, watches, diamonds, old gold & silver 


Witter Coin since 1960 / 2299 Lombard St, San Francisco 
(415) 781-5690 / wittercoin.com / sales@wittercoin.com 


Free onsite parking 
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OR RONNISHA JOHNSON 
and Rheema Calloway, the 
San Francisco catering duo 
better known as The Vegan 
Hood Chefs, cooking up plant- 
based food is a way of combating 
systemic issues like gentrification 
from the inside. Together the pair 





LET'S BRUNCH 





BY PAOLO BICCHIERI 


Their business model is certain- 
ly something of a niche. While 
steak-and-eggs eaters would sure- 
ly just shake their heads at the 
suggestion, vegans with wheat 
sensitivities might simply believe 
that searching for an animal-free 
and gluten-free brunch is a fool’s 


THE CULTURE 


Johnson and Calloway were in- 
terested in the vegan lifestyle for 
years before they began cooking 
together. Best friends since ninth 
grade — when they first started 


organizing in their neighborhood, 


A 


sNice as Niche Gets 
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the Bayview — they say that they 
found their way plant-based food 
through broaders conversations 
about nutritional disparities in 
San Francisco. 

Learning about food insecurity, 


of Black women activists push back 
on creeping urban homogeneity 
with a vegan — and sometimes glu- 
ten-free — soul food menu aimed 
directly at that bougiest of midday 
gourmands: the brunch crowd. 


errand. 

However, The Vegan Hood Chefs 
aren't the only game in town. In 
fact, a small cadre of talented local 
chefs are thriving in the space. 
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and finding out that the Bayview 
was considered a food desert, 
inspired Calloway and Johnson 

to start a blog, which they titled 
Vegan Hood Chefs. They used it to 
promote healthy eating. 

Then, in 2017, after a friend’s 
event caterer fell through, the 
Hood Chefs were called into ac- 
tion. They cooked for 200 guests at 
the sold-out event. 

“We say that the community 
chose us,’ Johnson says. “People 
want representation in the plant- 
based community.” 

During the pandemic The Vegan 
Hood Chefs have focused on on- 
line sales and social media. They’ve 
also been hosting classes and 
workshops in the Bayview and oth- 
er food deserts like West Oakland 
and Richmond. 

Just two weeks ago Johnson 
and Calloway were able to reopen 
their food truck and park outside 
The Speakeasy Ales & Lagers brew- 
ery on Evans Avenue, where they 
offer their full brunch menu on 
weekends. 


THE INGREDIENTS 


Michael Petitte is the manager at 
Judahlicious at the corner of 44th 
Avenue and Judah Street, one of 
few San Francisco brunch spots 
serving exclusively raw and vegan 
foods. A long line stretches out 
their door every weekend morn- 
ing. 
“We've always been interested in 
serving these needs,” Petitte says. 
“Vegan, gluten-free, and raw.” 

Judahlicious offers waffles and 
pancakes that are both vegan and 
gluten-free. Though new addi- 
tions to the menu, they’re already 
incredibly popular. Customers 
choose from hemp seed, peanut 
butter, cacao nibs, coconut flakes, 
mango, and strawberry for top- 
pings. 

“Pretty damn good for glu- 
ten-free,” Petitte says. 

The Vegan Hood Chefs offer glu- 
ten-free, too. 

“At the beginning we didn’t [of- 
fer gluten-free food] because we 
weren't familiar with ingredients 
and sensitivities,” Johnson says. 
“Now we make sure we have a 
menu that is inclusive for every- 
body.” 

Their brunch menu has two 
items that check both the glu- 
ten-free and vegan boxes: the 
sweet potato scramble and shrimp 
and grits. 

Petitte adds that the majority of 


Judahlicious customers come for 
the acai bowls. In 2005, when 
the owner began selling the 
bowls, he couldn’t seem to 
give them away. These days 
they fly off the shelf. 

“The community in the 
Outer Sunset supports 
us a ton, Petitte says. 
“It’s amazing.” 

The shop now offers 
Taco Tuesdays and break- 


fast burritos on weekends. 

As one of the only exclu- S x 
sively vegan brunch places %, 
in the city, and the only near 


the beach, they have become a 
regional mecca for those seeking 
animal-free food. 


THE LIFESTYLE 


Calloway says that while plenty of 
brunch customers are not vegan, 

a fair amount are at least curi- 

ous about cutting back on meat, 
cheese, and dairy. By serving 
vegan options in the form of tra- 
ditional soul food staples — such 
as chicken and waffles or shrimp 
and grits — The Vegan Hood Chefs 
believe they can help people realize 
that eating animal free doesn’t 
mean giving up on the foods they 
love. 

“The stigma is: ‘It’s bland, it’s 
salad,” Johnson laughs, noting 
that meat-eaters don’t seem to 
have a problem with her food. 

Brunch-goers come see the 
Hood Chefs because they want 
to support their mission, too. It’s 
more than the food; they come for 
the vibes. 

“Many working class folks don’t 
originally have the access to that,” 
Johnson explains. “Black folks are 
creating spaces, like the Big Black 
Brunch, which is just for peo- 
ple-of-color to take up space.” 

Dhanistha Rivera is one of the 
chefs and founders of Om Sabor. 
She and Luis Flores — her busi- 
ness partner and boyfriend — are 
both Mexican, and their food is 
100 percent vegan. 

Rivera was raised vegetarian. 

In the 1970s, her parents met at a 
meditation center in Mexico where 
they practiced Hinduism and be- 
came vegetarians. 

“I grew up with those beliefs,” 
Rivera says. “I’ve never eaten meat 
once in my life.” 

Growing up in the 1990s, Rivera 
says it was a struggle to find places 
that catered to her diet, and that 
there wasn’t much variety in the 
food she could find. In 2012, she 
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went vegan, and today she is pas- 
sionate about making sure others 
don’t have to search far and wide 
for healthy and delicious vegan 
options. 

Rivera says it’s easier than ever 
to transition to veganism. Yogurts, 
cheeses, and butters can all be 
made from plant-based options, 
she notes. And, while there are still 
“crappy vegan cheeses that taste 
like cardboard,” Rivera says, these 
days that’s not the only choice on 
the table — and it’s certainly not 
the case at Om Sabor, which serves 
mofongo, gorditas, and arepas, 
among other tasty vegan options. 
Their menu rotates every weekend. 


COME TOGETHER 


Rivera is also interested in glu- 
ten-free cuisine. Flour doesn’t 
agree with her, so she and Flores 
make sure to keep wheat-free op- 
tions on the menu. 

One such vegan and gluten-free 
option on the Om Sabor menu is 
chilaquiles — a Mexican breakfast 
staple that Rivera and Flores do 
right. 

The bottom line, Rivera says, is 
to bring comfort to her customers, 
while also meeting them where 
they want to be. 

These days people are choosing 
to eat vegan and gluten-free fora 
variety of reasons — from health 
to identity to comfort. But what- 
ever the logic behind the decision, 
Calloway wants to make sure peo- 
ple can enjoy food their way. 

“Veganism can definitely be ex- 
clusive,” she says. “It can come off 
like you're being difficult. We want 
to debunk that.” 


Paolo Bicchieri is an intern for SF Weekly. 
© @paoloshmaolo 
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Drink, Art & Culture, 
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KINGDOM 
of Dumpling 


30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
415-566-6143 


(Doordash, Ubereats, Postmates, and Grubhub) 
1713 Taraval St., San Francisco 
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ASIAN AMERICAN 
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Frozen dumplings and dimsum available. 
Cook at home, convenient, tasty. 


Open for Take-Out 
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San Francisco native Andrew St. James idolized the local early-aughts rock community. 


Andrew St. James of Fast Times and Juan Wayne aims to unify and elevate 
San Francisco's music scene. BYWILLREISMAN 


EN YEARS AGO this month, 

Pitchfork — the tastemaking 

online publication known for 

its heady (and often divisive) 
analysis of popular music — pub- 
lished a lengthy feature on the San 
Francisco garage rock scene. In it, 
writer Aaron Leitko essentially 
proclaimed that the 415 was the 
beating heart of the national indie 
community. 

The article focused on acts like 
Ty Segall, Kelley Stoltz, Thee Oh 
Sees, and the Fresh and Onlys, 
without even touching upon 
groups such as Girls or Weekend, 
two other San Francisco bands 
making national headlines at the 
time. Describing the close-knit 
cadre of musicians then living and 
working in the city, Leitko detailed 
how many of the bands shared 
houses and frequently lent equip- 
ment to their compatriots. 

But even during those halcyon 
days, there wasn’t a local infra- 
structure in place to unite and 
advocate on behalf of all the great 
artists who called San Francisco 
home. There was no common voice 
demanding that those bands didn’t 


get ripped off when opening for 
out-of-town acts or screaming 
from the streets for people to 
come check out their shows. That 
could be why so many of those 
venerable artists — like John Dw- 
yer and Ty Segall—have since fled 
our foggy, 49 square miles, often 
for the warmer (and cheaper) envi- 
rons of Los Angeles. Indeed, those 
who have relocated to the desert 
cities of Southern California have 
discovered a more mature ecosys- 
tem of recording studios, music 
labels, and publicists eager to sup- 
port and uplift local bands. 

A decade ago, San Francisco na- 
tive Andrew St. James was barely 
a teenager, but the precocious mu- 
sician was already making a name 
for himself, creating otherworldly 
psych rock as a member of his 
high school band, Little Big Man. 
By the time he was 17, St. James 
was making wise-beyond-his-years 
music, releasing the Bob Dylan-in- 
debted folk album Doldrums. 

St. James idolized San Francisco’s 
early-aughts rock community, but 
he lamented that the scene lacked a 
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unifying force capable of drawing all 
the disparate elements together. 

Like so many of his heroes, St. 
James eventually moved to Los An- 
geles in 2014. When he returned to 
the city at the end of 2016, he was de- 
spondent to see that same splintered 
aesthetic, although this time he was 
determined to make a change. 

“The San Francisco scene was so 
fragmented,” St. James says. “There 
would be shows happening at the 
same time, so no one would be there 
when the bands played. People who 
should have known each other just 
didn’t. There was just no central 
place for artistic happenings.” 

Trying to fill that void, St. James 
created Fast Times in early 2018, a 
monthly residency at the now-de- 
funct Amnesia Beer & Music Hall in 
the Mission District, where he would 
play music with his buddies to a 
crowd of his artistic pals from across 
various microscenes. The stakes were 
low: He just wanted to throw a party. 

“I think there was this onus on 
people to take music so seriously, 
so when they got together it didn’t 
really create friendships and bonds,” 
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said St. James, who launched the 
effort with local publicist Ashley 
Graham. “I just wanted to get a lot of 
people in the same room.” 

Fast Times was a loose and care- 
free affair, wherein local bands and 
friends of St. James would hop 
onstage to play their latest material 
without worrying about hitting a 
few sour notes. Over time, the audi- 
ence and the event grew a little too 
big for the cozy confines of Amnesia, 
and by the end of 2019, Fast Times 
had transitioned a few blocks away 
to the Chapel, before COVID-19 de- 
railed those monthly gatherings. 

Although one might assume that 
a deadly pandemic would prevent 
the networking reach of Fast Times, 
St. James managed to reimagine the 
power of the production by hosting 
virtual parties that raised money for 
local venues like the Rickshaw Stop 
and the Chapel and supported orga- 
nizations like the Oakland nonprofit 
Hip Hop for Change. 

On Saturday, the next evolution 
of that inclusive approach will take 
place at Fort Mason, where St. 
James and Fast Times are hosting 
a drive-in movie screening of the 
Talking Heads classic live film 
documentary, Stop Making Sense. 
Proceeds from the event will go to 
the legendary Roxie Theater in the 
Mission District. 

St. James and his frequent col- 
laborator Scott Padden will perform 
a series of songs for the ticketed 
car-bound audience, while the 
event will also feature music videos 
from local luminaries such as the 
French Cassettes, Fake Fruit, Tim 
Cohen of the Fresh and Onlys, and 
Juan Wayne, St. James’ desert rock 
side gig with César Maria. 

Expanding the footprint of Fast 
Times to incorporate elements of 
the cinema world seemed like a 
natural step forward for St. James, 
who was once again motivated to 
bridge gaps, this time between the 
arenas of music and film. 

“You know, these worlds con- 
nect in so many ways, but they 
don’t quite overlap,” says St. 
James, a frequent patron of the 
Roxie and a longtime fan of local 
actors like Jimmie Fails, star of The 
Last Black Man in San Francisco. 

“This was the result of just us 
looking for different ways to do 


something big together,’ St. James 
says, speaking of his partnership 
with the Roxie Theater and its exec- 
utive director, Lex Sloan. 

“Experimenting with ways to 
bring live events to people is ex- 
citing — especially right now,” 
Sloan says of the collaboration. 
“Cinema and other art forms are so 
completely intertwined and events 
like this one are a joyful way to cel- 
ebrate that. As the world reopens, 
we look forward to working with 
new collaborators like Fast Times.” 

In addition to his cross-disci- 
plinary Fast Times promotions and 
the warbly, wounded folk tunes he 
makes as Juan Wayne, St. James is 
also a member of another band — 
also called Fast Times. 

The indie rock trio makes 
Strokes-flavored garage rock and 
serves as the house band for the 
monthly Fast Times parties. In ad- 
dition to St. James, the trio features 
drummer Cody Rhoades and guitar- 
ist Duncan Nielsen. They released 
two excellent singles in 2020, and St. 
James says more music and live per- 
formances are waiting in the wings. 
He’s also promising more music and 
performances from Juan Wayne, 
whose austerely titled 1 was one of 
the best albums to come out of San 
Francisco last year. 

At just 26 years old, it’s clear that 
St. James has a bright future ahead 
of him. And the way he tells it, he’s 
aiming to bring his city with him. 

“When I was 17 or 18 playing 
shows here, there was a serious 
lack of advocacy for showcasing 
local bands,” he says. “I know it 
sounds a little lofty, but hopefully 
we can change that for the younger 
kids coming up now.” 


Will Reisman is a contributing writer. 
© ©wreisman 
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Cold-water swimming is a restorative practice between the people and the water. 
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The icy waters of Aquatic Park Cove gave me an antidote to the 
tepidness of work-from-home. BY CLARA LIANG 


LUNGING INTO COLD water 
is always a jolting experience, 
but it carries an extra zing 
when you've spent a lot of 
time in the last year sitting at the 
computer in your bathrobe and 
Facetiming distant friends from 
your bed, shuffling to the kitchen 
every few hours for snacks. This 
year, I’ve spent so much time 
immersed in a disembodied, dig- 
ital world — a distressing daily 
average of 2 hours and 4 minutes, 
my cell phone’s Screen Time app 
reports — that the visceral act of 
cold water swimming at first was 
almost unintelligible to me. 

It seems that my search for 
aquatic oblivion is trending, and 
it can’t be blamed entirely on the 
pandemic. In the New York Times, 
Kyle Chayka argued that increas- 





ing interest in sensory deprivation 
tanks — those Joe Rogan-en- 
dorsed contraptions wherein 
participants float atop a shallow 
pool of body-temperature saline 
solution in total darkness — epito- 
mizes modern society’s increasing 
desire to escape overstimulation 
and “[erase] our existence” (for 
$145 an hour). 

Cold-water swimming takes the 
impulse to harness water’s restor- 
ative powers in the other direction. 
Or, to be more precise, the sensory 
deprivation tank commodified a 
restorative relationship between 
people and water that’s been prac- 
ticed for millennia. 

Swimming in the cold, open 
water of the San Francisco Bay is 
an anti-sensory deprivation expe- 
rience. Instead of seeking a kind of 


disengaged transcendence in a uni- 
versal no-place, it demands a high 
level of engagement and focus on 
a specific task. Even the dangers of 
swimming in the Bay feel refresh- 
ingly real and comprehensible in 
comparison to the looming but 
oftentimes abstract threat of the 
virus. Swimming in the Bay is pre- 
cisely what I needed. 

There’s an extraordinary joy in 
swimming freely rather than in 
a pool. Unguided by plastic lane 
dividers, untracked by the phone 
that’s usually tethered to my body 
at all times, free even from the 
music I work out to, not knowing 
the time of day, I feel light in a 
way I haven't since I was a child. 
To kick about in the water toward 
no end — this is a rare respite in 
our age of relentless productivity 
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and connectedness, when many of 
us feel paralyzed by the anxieties 
of a global pandemic and climate 
disaster. 

The San Francisco Bay’s tem- 
perature ranges from around 50 
degrees in January to 61 degrees 
in September. For the first few 
swims, I wore a wetsuit, not brave 
enough to go in bare like most 
of the veteran bay swimmers do. 
But a few months ago, I took the 
plunge. To my surprise, it didn’t 
feel much colder. 

When I get out of the water, my 
body radiates unusual warmth. I 
sit on the bleachers wrapped in 
towels and drink hot chocolate out 
of a thermos, catching snippets of 
conversations around me. Parents 
talk about their kids’ schools re- 
openings, young tech employees 
discuss what will happen to their 
companies and jobs once the pan- 
demic is over. 

The ocean is free, open 24/7, ex- 
pansive, and accepting of all com- 
ers. Ward Bushee, the newly initi- 
ated president of San Francisco’s 
famous Dolphin Club, says that 
he’s observed an unexpected surge 
in membership in the last three 
months. “We've had well over a 
hundred new people join,” he tells 
me, “even in this financially diff- 
cult time” (membership requires 
small fees here and there). “With 
pools closing,” Bushee explains, 
“you have these really dedicated, 
hardcore swimmers who had to 
find something else.” 

But it’s not just long-time swim- 
mers who are finding their way to 
the Bay. Diane Walton, who retired 
a few months ago from her role as 
president of the Dolphin Club, tells 
me the group has seen “lots of new 
friends and amazing growth across 
all ages and experiences” — from 
Boys and Girls Club kids through 
college swimmers. Bay swimming 
is delightful even for absolute nov- 
ices, for people who simply want to 
wade through the water with their 
feet in the sand. 

New swimmers in the Bay are 
wading into a tradition with a long 
history. Aquatic Park, originally 
called Black Point Cove, was an 
industrial zone back in the day, 
but even in the mid-1800s it was 
a popular site for San Franciscan 
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Swimming Away trom Pandemic Life 





swimmers. At the end of the 19th 
century, local recreation clubs (in- 
cluding the famous Dolphin Club 
and the South End Club) pushed 
to turn the area into a waterfront 
park. 

Interestingly, the Maritime 
Museum that overlooks the cove 
— the bleachers where we sit and 
warm up are the museum’s — 
started out as a public bathhouse 
for swimmers. It was constructed 
as a symbol of hope and joy during 
the bleak years of the Great De- 
pression. In 1936, the New Deal’s 
Works Progress Administration 
began building the spectacular, 
modern bathhouse, which could 
accommodate hundreds. Imagined 
as a “palace for the public,” the 
space included not just long rows 
of showers and dressing rooms, 
but also a hospital, a restaurant, 
and myriad concession stands. It 
was a swimmer’s dream come true. 

The building’s interior was cov- 
ered in beautiful murals, the work 
of Sargent Johnson, one of only 
two Black artists who partook in 
California’s WPA program. 

At its opening in 1939, WPA 
officials announced to an excit- 
ed crowd of thousands of San 
Franciscans: “Here thousands of 
happy youngsters find protected 
play-ground in the water and on 
the shore. Here thousands of wea- 
ried adults may sink into warm, 
embracing sand, content to just lie 
and relax, and revel in the beauties 
spread before them.” 

But the bathhouse didn't live 
up to its grand potential. It was 
woefully underused, and eventu- 
ally leased to private owners, who 
were unfriendly to swimmers. 
They turned much of the building 
into a rowdy casino, despite public 
outcry. During World War IJ, the 
military used the building to quar- 
ter soldiers. 

When the Maritime Museum 
filled the space in the ’50s, people 
rejoiced, excited to once again have 
a public space to enjoy the water- 
front. 


Clara Liang is a contributing writer. 
@clarablakeliang 
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One, two, what to do, three, four, if [want more?. 


Ask for what you want — 


with other men. I’m happily married to a wonderful woman who 

knows I’m bi, and while we’re presently monogamous, we've 
talked about opening things up in the future. If that happens, I'd 
like to casually hook up with a guy once in a while, but I’m a little 
anxious about gay hookup culture. 

1. Will a lot of guys dismiss me for being bi or married? 

2. If [meet a guy and we're going to fuck, is it weird to bring up 
condoms? I know: I shouldn’t be afraid to ask to use a condom, and 
if someone can't respect that, I shouldn’t fuck him. ’'m not and I 
won't. But will most guys be a little surprised, especially with PrEP 
these days? 

3. On that note, should I ask my doctor about PrEP when all 
I want is a very occasional fuck (maybe a few times a year) with 
someone I’ve vetted and trust about their HIV-negative or unde- 
tectable status? I want to be safe, but I don’t want to put superflu- 
ous meds in my body. 

4. Is the “top shortage” I’ve read about a few times a real thing? 
Are a lot of guys strictly tops or bottoms? 

5. And is there anything else I should know before hopping on 
the apps? 


’M ACIS bi guy in my 40s who doesn’t have a lot of experience 


—Wondering About Navigating New Arenas Before Indulging 
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it's the best way to up your chances. 








BY DAN SAVAGE 


bic gay men out there, WAN- 

NABI, but I gotta say... there 
are more biphobes in the straight 
community. Yes, straight biphobia is 
less gallingly hypocritical, I will grant 
you, but it does more harm; research 
has shown that having a biphobic 
straight spouse is the single biggest 
risk factor for poor mental health 
outcomes among bisexuals. So I’m 
happy to hear that your spouse 
accepts your bisexuality, WANNA- 
BI, and I’m going to apologize in 
advance for the biphobia you'll en- 
counter from some dumb gay men. 
But if all you're after for is some ca- 
sual sex, WANNABI, you don’t need 
to disclose your bisexuality to the 
men you meet on the apps. You also 
shouldn't assume the men you meet 
on “gay” hookup apps are gay; some 
will be bisexual, just like you. And 
while biphobic gay men get all the 
press, WANNABI, there are lots of 
biphilic gay men out there — that is, 
gay men who are really into married 
“straight” men. If you don’t wanna 
hide the wife and don’t wanna wind 
up with a FWB who wants you to 


() NE. THERE ARE lots of bipho- 
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leave the wife for him, finding guys 
who are actually turned on by the 
fact that you have a wife at home is 
not a bad strategy. 

2. Now with PrEP (a daily pill 
that prevents HIV infection) and 
treatments for HIV+ men that 
make it impossible for them to 
spread the virus (HIV+ men with 
undetectable viral loads can’t trans- 
mit the virus), fewer gay and bi 
men are using condoms these days. 
If you wanna use a condom because 
youre not on PrEP and/or you wan- 
na protect yourself and your wife 
from all the sexually-transmitted 
infections PrEP won't protect you 
from — and that would be all the 
other sexually-transmitted infec- 
tions out there — insist on con- 
doms and pass on guys who argue 
with you about it. 

3. If you wanna be able to have 
spontaneous and/or anonymous 
sex with other men, taking PrEP 
daily is smart. But you can use PrEP 
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without taking it daily if you're 
having sex with other men once 

or twice a year and you're making 
those sex dates at least a few days 
in advance. Intermittent or “on-de- 
mand” use of PrEP is highly effec- 
tive; take two pills 24 hours before 
you have sex and one pill a day for 
two days afterwards. 

4. Not all gay and bi men are into 
anal sex or into anal sex with casual 
partners, WANNABI, and while most 
of the men I’ve encountered were 
functionally versatile, there do seem 
to be more bottoms out there than 
tops. Not that “bottom” and “top” are 
static identities; a guy who'll bottom 
for you might be more comfortable 
topping for someone else. 

5. Not every photo is recent, 
WANNABI, and not every guy is 
decent. Some guys will lie to get in 
your pants or in your ass or on your 
dick or on your face. Trust your gut, 
WANNABI, and be choosy about the 
guys you invite to rearrange yours. 


for a recently divorced guy, and we progressed quickly. Fast for- 


’M A GAY male in his mid-40s living in a rainy city. I met and fell 


ward five years to me coming home one day with him declaring he 
was moving to a not-at-all-rainy state with his new boyfriend. New 
BF had been a mutual friend who I had suspicions about, but I was 
told repeatedly it was all in my head. Yea, textbook gaslighting. 

Since then, what I want from a relationship has changed. I miss the 
emotional connection, the sleeping in the same bed with someone, the 
incidental physical affection. But as soon as | have sex with someone 
once or twice, I don’t want to continue seeing them. I still want and do 
have sex, just not with a person I might want a relationship with. 


1. How do I get this? 


2. The friends I’ve told this to think I’m broken and or nuts. Am I? 


—Down To Fuck Or Marry But Not Both 


no guarantee you'll find it, of 

course, but it ups your chances 
considerably. There are gay asexual 
guys who want partners and day- 
to-day intimacy and someone to 
sleep with every night but who 
don’t want sex — not at the start, 
not ever. There are also gay cuck- 
olds out there, DTFOMBNB, and 
while most wanna have sex with 
their “cheating” partners, some 
wanna be denied sex by a partner 
who constantly fucks around on 
them with other guys. 


() NE. YOU ASK for it. That’s 


2. I don’t think you're broken or 
nuts, DTFOMBNB, but something 
has definitely changed. What you 
want now, post-traumatic breakup, 
isn’t what you wanted before. And 
that’s not necessarily a bad thing, 
so long as you can find what you 
want or aren't driven crazy by your 
inability to find what you want, 
because it’s going to be difficult. So 
’'m thinking you might want to un- 
pack this shit with a shrink. At the 
very least you need to acknowledge 
that what you want has changed 
and that it could change again. 
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STONY VILLAGE 


SANTA ROSA 


SINGLE FAMILY HOMES 


LiveLoveSantaRosa.com | 707.307.3444 | 2770 Stony Point Road, Suite F, Santa Rosa, CA 95407 


All renderings, floor plans, and maps are concepts and are not intended to be an actual depiction of the buildings, fencing, walkways, driveways or landscaping. Walls, 
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